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BOOK I. 

Sources of confusion. 

DY a series of rapid events, America has 
had suddenly thrust upon her the ques- 
tion of expansion in territory which is not 
contiguous, the question of dependencies. Will 
dependencies be detrimental to us? Is such a 
policy consistent with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions? Is it reconcilable with our con- 
ceptions of justice? These are the questions 
we have been asking ourselves. The con- 
fusion and doubt on the subject arise from 
diverse sources. 
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Private ethics and public ethics. 

One is the failure to distinguish between 
private and public ethics. We have come to 
believe that our ethics, if not actually having 
their origin in human experience, have been 
largely shaped by it. What is sin to-day was 
not such even within recorded history recent 
as that is now known to be in comparison 
with the whole period of man's life on the 
planet. Private conduct called good mani- 
festly makes for the benefit of the community ; 
bad conduct for its injury. In the struggle 
for existence, amongst the lower animals as 
well as amongst men, the social faculty, the 
faculty of co-operation, has played a more 
important part than the individual qualities 
of fierceness, strength or cunning. . This is 
what reconciles evolutiou with the moral law* 
Traits of unselfishness, disinterestedness and 
promptings of social service making for co- 
operation have conferred an advantage upon the 
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particular groups in which they were most 
highly developed. Fortunately, this accumu- 
lated experience is no longer thought of as 
such, but the traits of nobility and generosity, 
aspiration, and all the marvellous phenomena 
of conscience revealing the divine element in 
man, prompt him to do right for right's sake. 
Until within a very short time indeed 
groups have lived their separate life, regarding 
the foreigner as an enemy. Intercourse be- 
tween the nations and a regard for the inter- 
ests of mankind as a whole are not old 
enough to have developed a code of public 
ethics. The failure of international law to 
comprehend such ethics, not higher nor more 
important than private ethics, but applying 
simply to larger groups, no doubt partly ex- 
plains why international law has not been 
given a sanction, why no central tribunal has 
been established to pass upon violations of it, 
and to summon the nations, by concerted 
action, to enforce it. We are daily reminded 
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of the necessity of readjusting our attitude in 
various departments of knowledge.* 

Unless this applied to ethics too, there 
would be no such thing as moral progress. It 
has become clear that wrong in the individual 

^Prof. Henry D. Rowland, in a remarkable address 
to the Physical Society of America, said : 

"It is a curioas fact that, having minds tending to 
the infinite, with imaginations unlimited by time and 
space, the limits of our exact knowledge are very small 
indeed. In time we are limited by a few hundred or 
possibly thousand years ; indeed, the limit in our science 
is far less than the smaller of these periods. In space 
we have exact knowledge, limited to portions of oar 
earth's surface, and a mile or so below the surface, 
together with what little we can learn from look- 
ing through powerful telescopes into the space be- 
yond. In temperature our knowledge extends from 
near the absolute zero to that of the sun, but exact 
knowledge is far more limited. In pressures we gafrom 
the Crooks vacuum, still containing myriads of flying 
atoms, to pressure limited by the strength of steel, but 
still very minute compared with the pressures at the 
centre of the earth and sun, where the hardest steel 
would flow like most limpid water. In velocities we 
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may be right in the state. Only men who are 
blind to the larger interests of the race still 
condemn the supplanting of savages by civil- 
ized peoples. Killing and confiscating are 
both involved in the process. This would be 
evil on the part of the individual. Is it evil 
on the part of the state? We must make up 
our minds on this subject once for all. The 

are limited to a few miles per 8eoond; in forces, to 
possibly one hundred tons to the square inch; in 
mechanical rotations, to a few hundred times per 
second. ..... 

"The ordinary crude mind has only two compartments 
— one for truth and one for error; indeed, the contents of 
the two compartments are sadly mixed in most cases. The 
ideal scientific mind, however, has an infinite number. 
Each theory or law is in its proper compartment, indicat- 
ing the probability of its truth. As a new fact arrives, 
the scientist changes it from one compartment to another, 
so as, if possible, to always keep it in its proper relation 
to truth and error. Thus the fluid nature of electricity 
was once in a compartment near the truth. Faraday's 
and Mazweirs researches have now caused us to move it 
to a compartment nearly up to that of absolute error." 
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American Indian could not have been set aside 
except by violence. Either we should have 
left this continent to the savage, or public 
ethics are not the same as private ethics. The 
moment this is felt to be truQ, tlie violence and 
injury done our morals by inevitable race 
movements is greatly lessened. ... 



Oondderations detei^ning form of government 

A second source of confusion is the indis- 
criminate application of political theories. The 
axiom that governments should depend upon 
the consent of the governed is an admirable 
one as applied to a people who are capable of 
self-government. Certain races have proven 
themselves so capable and it is proper that 
groups belonging to such a race should be per- 
mitted to work out their destiny in their own 
way. Other races have shown no capacity for 
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it and it would be folly to expect efificient 
self-government from them. Moreover, there 
IS nothing in which historical considerations 
count for so much as. in government. Neither 
great, political principles nor the ability to 
apply them are born of the moment's necessi- 
ties. We in America were able to conceive 
anil put into practice a great system of self- 
government because we had back of us a 
thousand years of it through our British 
ancestors. 

The result achieved was thus the outcome 
of a long historic growth. To understand it 
the mind must follow the migration of the 
early Saxons from the woods of Germany to 
the British Isles, carrying with them a measure 
of liberty and capacity for local self-govern- 
ment. It must observe the growth of political 
liberty in England, favored as it was by the 
insular position of the country and its com- 
parative freedom from invasion, making auto- 
cratic government less necessary than on the 
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continent. It must appreciate the centuries of 
struggle and self-assertion on the part of the 
English people in the development of their 
institutions. It must observe the crystalliza- 
tion in the minds of Hooker, Hobbs and 
Locke of the principles born of this long 
training, their passage through the brilliant 
minds of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Montes- 
quieu, and the final embodiment in the American 
constitution of all these philosophic ideas, 
corrected and balanced by the political tradi- 
tions of the race. The service of Rousseau 
consisted in giving the principles a more living 
form, of enunciating them with the clearness 
of which the French mind is so capable, of 
in short, taking them from the circle of 
philosophers and giving them to the people. 
Montesquieu's great service was in analyzing 
and in a measure idealizing the English consti- 
tution. He defined and showed the importance 
of separating the three powers of government, 
the Executive, Judicial and Legislative. This 
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idea and the ideas of equality and democracy 
gathei*ed in their concrete form by Jefferson, 
Madison, Franklin and Hamilton from these 
sources, and worked out by the three last named 
in conjunction with the truly great men around 
them, took shape in the American constitution. 
Admirable as it is, it does not fit all peoples. 
Our constitution has been freely copied in 
South American countries but has failed to 
save them from lawlessness, corruption and 
frequent wars. Until there is a larger infusion 
of good European blood in them it is a question 
whether they would not be better off under 
some other form of government which would 
suppress lawlessness and with it the dictators 
the condition of lawlessness begets. 

The shortcomings of France are due largely 
to the fact that she has not yet mastered the art 
of popular government. Two centuries ago 
Frenchmen spoke and wrote of England ex- 
actly as the English and others speak of France 
to-day. They pointed to the fact that the 
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English had changed their religion five. times 
in five reigns, had beheaded their king, tried a . 
protectorate and then .resorted unsucceasfully to 
the old dynasty. ^^Tliese people," said they, 
"are too fickle; they .are unfit for self-govern- 
ment and must shortly disappear as an important 
nation." It is not the: fickleness of the French 
people, but their inexperience of political liberty 
which, despite their cleverness and euperiority 
to purely Latin races, has latterly cost them so 
much in matters of government. 

The people of As-ia have never been accus- 
tomed to any other than despotic government. 
Is it well to look for the maintenance of law 
and order amongst them under any other system ? 
Great Britain grants a large modicum of self- 
government to her colonies that a i^ peopled by 
Europeans, but does not attempt any such thing 
in India. To a people who are incapable of 
self-government and whose local rulers are cor- 
rupt, unjust and tyrannous, government from 
outside is a blessing. • -^ - ■. 



ir. ]., 
lAbei'ty and. empire. 

Still another source of hesitation is the uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of dependericies upon our 
own institutions. It is clainied : that they will 
involve their ruin ; that whilst a monarchical 
government may safely pursue a policy of ex- 
pansion and imperialism, a democracy cannot ; 
that the arbitrary rule necessary to introduce 
justice amongst an inferior people will aflfectthe 
liberty of the citizeai at home. As a complete 
answer to this it need only be pointed out that 
the English, too, are a free people and have 
become freer whilst building up an empii'e 
ninety-one times the size of the mother country. 

Some of our f()reign-l)orn citizens w<»re so 
impressed with the evils of militarism in their 
native land that the fear of it has become a 
predominant trait of their minds. But the 
institutions of the^e lands so little resemble 
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ours. In no other European country is the 
spirit of civil and political institutions so like 
our own as in England. It is English experi- 
ence which we must then examine. 

However we may differ as to the justice of 
the war in South Africa, England is still to-day 
the great liberty-loving and liberty-giving na- 
tion of Europe. Her blood is our blood, her 
civilization ours, her history, up to 1776, a 
common heritage. Where could we turn for a 
truer. estimate of the dangers likely to result 
from colonial empire? 

There is a constant reference on the part of 
some of our public speakers to England as a 
monarchy with whose institutions we have 
nothing in sympathy. Her form of govern- 
ment is not republican but it is one of the 
freest in the world notwithstanding the presence 
of a noble woman on a throne. England's sov- 
ereign has much less control over legislation and 
administration than has the President of the 
United States. Not for two hundred years has 
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the sovereign exercised the veto power. If the 
House of Lords is an hereditary body, this 
very fact has made the popular branch of the 
legislature more powerful. Should the lords 
reject a measure of the commons, the latter 
need only appeal to the country successfully in 
a new election to compel the lords to give way. 
The latter know that if they failed to give way 
the government, selected by the commons, could 
create enough new peers to overcome the oppo- 
sition ; though resort to such a measure is no 
longer necessary, the lords accepting the issue 
of the elections as a mandate. We thus find 
an execiitive without a veto, and a lower house, 
elected directly by the people, all-powerful. 
The essence of a democratic government is that 
the will of the people shall be expressed in 
law. To know what English public opinion 
favors is generally to know what the English 
parliament will do. 

Has the policy of expansion which has been 
pursued in England for the last three hundred 
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years, and her arbitrary rule of people who are 
unfit to rule themselves, affected the liberty of 
the Englishman at home? Her first .attempt 
at colonial settlement was made in New Found- 
land in 1583. By the end of the seventeenth 
century she was id possession of the New 
England States, a number of iiliportaut islands 
off the American coast and some off the Afri- 
can coast. It is during this century that tlie 
English people win such important guarantees 
of liberty as the Habeas Corpus (1679), the 
Bill of Rights (1689), and Freedom of the 
Press (1695). The freedom of debate in par- 
liament is established. It becomes illegal for 
the crown to suspend the laws, to levy money 
without grant of parliament, or to prorogue 
parliament without its consent or for more than 
three years. The army itself, of whicli the 
anti-expansionist stands in such fear, is brought 
under the control of parliament by the pro- 
vision that no pay be issued to the troops 
without its previous authorization. Early 
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in the century -(1624) was overthrown the 
aborainable system of monopolies linder which 
the sovereign granted to favored com- 
panies the sole rig;ht of selling certain 
articles. 

The sudden expansion of the empire that 
occurred as the result of the wars in the second 
half of the eighteenth century was followed by 
an enormous increase of territory during the 
19th century; What about the liberty of the 
citizen during these two centuries? In 1780 
the right of petition was established, in 1792 
the freedom of the press further fortified by 
the jury being constituted judges of the law 
as well as the fact. During the 19th century, 
partly owing to the example of the successful 
working of the wide suffrage in the United 
States, occurred the great extension of suffrage 
and popular education. 

In 1832 we have an important reform bill 
disfranchising fifty-six nomination boroughs 
which returned one hundred and eleven 
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members. Under the system of nomination 
boroughs the members of parliament were 
simply appointed by local magnates and there 
was much corruption. These seats were now 
distributed amongst counties and towns some 
of which had been previously unrepresented. 
An important extension of the franchise accom- 
panied this reform. In 1867 a new reform 
bill was passed establishing household suffrage 
in boroughs and a lodger franchise of £10. Tn 
1884 its provisions were extended to the counties. 
With this extension of the franchise there 
was a gradual enlargement of the activity of 
the state in the field of education. The first 
parliamentary grant in aid of education was in 
1833. In 1846 was laid the foundation of the 
elementary school system, and we have parlia- 
mentary education acts in 1870, 1876 and 
1880. The first of these, besides continuing the 
government grants, established school boards 
with power to levy a rate. The second pro- 
vided facilities for indirect compulsion. 
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An effective instrument of oppression is the 
taxing power. Tiie difference between placing 
this power in the hands of a single ruler and 
in the hands of a legislature chosen by the 
people is as wide as ihe difference between 
autocratic and free government. If in the 
hands of the legislature, the prevailing system 
of taxation tliou becomes a measure of the 
people's sense of equity. It was during the 
seventeenth century that the taxing power was 
taken from the English sovereign and the 
system of monopolies abolished. The intro- 
duction of greater equity in taxation is marked 
particularly by the law of 1642 levying a 
tax on property and incomes throughout the 
United Kingdom, by the law of 1798 im- 
posing a tax of 10 per cent, on incomes over 
£200, and by the repeal of the corn laws 
(1846). The cause of liberty and justice was 
advanced by the insolvent debtor law of 1812 
which resulted in the release of fifty thousand im- 
prisoned debtors in the thirteen years following. 
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In 1829, Catholics were admitted to Par- 
liaiueiit and political ofl&ces were opened to 
them. These rights were extended to the 
Jews in 1858, in which latter year was like- 
wise abolished the property qualification for 
members of Parliament. Another bit of legis- 
lation which was distinctly a step in the 
direction of liberty was the legalization of 
trades unions in 1824. The right of laborers 
to combine was further fortified by the Act of 
1875, since which date the strike " has ceased 
to be in auy case a criminal offence.^' 

Clearly the civic stature of the Englishman 
has not been dwarfed by the growth of the 
British empire. 

III. 
Militarism — taxes. 

Constant reference is made to the disasters 
that overtook free institutions in Rome and 
France from the presence of a large standing 
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army. Such refereuces are inapplicable to 
America as they have been inapplicable to 
England. It is only a country that has 
formidable enemies on its border that is com- 
pelled to maintain a large military force at 
home. An aggressive policy in distant regions, 
if the home country's position is isolated, does 
not involve any such necessity. If we find 
we must maintain a force in our new pos- 
sessions, eventually that force will be composed 
largely of native soldiers.* A handful of 
Englishmen conquered India, and eighty thou- 
sand English troops to-day hold this land of two 
hundred millions. The conquest was effected 
largely by the use of native troops, and the secret 
of retention may be said to lie partly in the 
employment of an army two-thirds native and 

* Judge Taft^s Philippine rommission already reports 
that the natives desire to enlist in the constabulary and 
uiilitia, and express the opinion that they *^ will be effi- 
cient forces for the maintenance of order and will permit 
material reductions of United States troops." 
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partly in the practice of justice. Even were 
we unable to make use of native troops, the 
army would not be in America but abroad. 
It would come back in small groups as the 
English army comes back from foreign expedi- 
' tions. Is it not absurd to suppose that it could 
be used for purposes of tyranny or to defeat the 
will of the people ? 

In this connection it is urged that expansion 
will greatly increase the burden of taxation. 

We have seen that a big army at home will 
not be needed and armies maintained in de- 
pendencies will be supported by local taxation. 

For the moment it looks as if we would 
have an important navy, but it is questionable 
whether the American people will sustain a 
program of large naval expenditure. England 
lias an overwhelming navy because her exist- 
ence as an independent nation depends upon it. 
France has repeatedly tried to rival England 
in this branch of the service and has at times 
succeeded in approaching her in point of naval 
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array. Under Colbert, France's navy was 
particularly strong, but Colbert's fleet was 
smashed at La Hogue (16&2), and as the 
existence of France as an independent nation 
did not depend upon her having an over- 
whelming navy the money for its recon- 
struction and maintenance was not forth- 
coming. Apply this to ourselves. An enemy 
might damage our sea-coast cities, but the 
West, to which the centre of power has 
moved, quite realizes its unattackable position. 
Practically we are unconquerable. 

When the young queen of Holland was 
crowned she referred to the fact that Holland 
was endeavoring to play her modest role wor- 
thily and expressed the hope that her country 
might continue the just rule that had marked 
its colonial history. It occurred to one then to 
ask what is it that has enabled Holland to 
avoid so long the further loss of colonies. 
Neither her army nor her navy are of any con- 
sequence. Is it not the justice she practices. 
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and was it not injustice which cost Spain her 
dominion ? With our latent strength, of which 
the world is fully conscious, we need neither a 
great army nor a formidable navy to hold colo- 
nies. We need but practice a just rule of them. 
The heaviest burden that is likely to fall 
upon us as the result of what we are engaged 
in will arise from an increase of pensions and 
this is true only because of the abuses of the 
pension system. 

IV. 

Dependencies and political corruption. 

The opponents of Expansion assert that colo- 
nial possessions would simply make additional 
berths for officials, that the struggle for the 
spoils of such office would tend to further cor- 
rupt our politics. This is a fear which is partly 
not genuine and where honestly entertained 
shows both a blindness to the teachings of his- 
tory and little faith in our own people. That 
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such corruption will exist at first is more than 
likely because of the condition of our politics 
at home. But the view generally accepted is that 
the very backwardness of our politics is due in 
part to the fact that they have not been suffi- 
ciently interesting and important to win the 
attention and co-operation of a class otherwise 
influential. 

England's entry into India was marked by 
impure administration. To-day the purity of 
the Indian service is unquestioned. In the 
early part of the nineteenth r^entury the home 
politics of England were quite corrupt. Wealth 
accumulated in India may even have been used 
to increase this evil at the moment. The later 
result of Britain's responsibilities, however, has 
been to give her not only a parliament but an 
official world generally above suspicion. An 
important practical step in the direction of re- 
form, in addition to those already mentioned, 
was the Corrupt Practices Act of 1854, "pro- 
viding for the publication of accounts after par- 
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liaraentary elections and restraining candidates 
from paying any accounts except through author- 
ized agents." This difference in the effect of 
empire on different peoples is due somewhat to 
the difference in the prevailing ideals of the 
age — British dependencies at least are no longer 
acquired and held to be exploited by the mother 
country — but largely to the difference of the home 
people themselves. Necessity will work won- 
ders amongst a people who have a background 
of ability and character. England is ably gov- 
erned to-day because it is necessary that she 
should be ably governed. Are we a people of 
Jess political genius or moral purpose? 



Loss of life. 

The actual fighting and lass of life involved 
in imposing upon an inferior race new systems 
of law or a new order of society is frequently 
held up as the unpardonable sin. 
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The suffering of a people <»annot be measured 
by the lives openly sacrificed. The Heath of 
the individual by open violence is patent ; what 
is not so easily perceived is the suffering arising 
from unjust and oppressive government, and 
the deaths that are incident to unintelligent 
and corrupt public methods. Setting aside the 
question of unhappiness and considering only 
the less of life, will it in the long run be 
greater or less because of what we have done 
and are doing? 

When the European set foot on the shores 
of North America the continent was thinly 
peopled by savages and barbarians, for the 
most part poor, superstitious, famine and fever- 
stricken. They were brutal and cruel men 
who shared the trackless forest with the wild 
beast, men whose pleasure like the panther's 
was in red war on all living things not of 
their immediate families, men whose dim intel- 
ligence saw in the great forces of nature which 
might have been harnessed to serve them only 
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the manifestations of demons and evil spirits 
intent npon' their destruction. When we opened 
the recent fight with Spain, upwards of 150,000 
Cuban recortcen trad OS had died of starvation 
and disease. This was the positive act of 
Spain. She had fdrced them from their farms 
to be penned tip in circumscribed areas, had 
deprived them of a liveh'hood and then failed 
to adequately feed and house them. Leaving 
out of consideration the lives that were being 
sacrificed in insurrection against Spain on 
the part of the men on the battlefield, on the 
part of their wives and children through ex- 
posure and starvatioii, is the net result of bur 
fight in Cuba a loss of life or a saving of life? 
In the Philippine^, the sanitary measures which 
will be adopted after the suppression of the 
rebellion and the establishment of a firm rule 
throughout the archipelago, will siave, in the 
course of a few years, many times the lives 
actually lost in battle. 

Certainly, tnany wars ha^^e been utterly use- 
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less, a wanton (iestrnction of life and property 
for unholy purposes. On the other, hand how 
great and lasting Uie benefits of some of the 
wars England has conducted in the past two 
centuries. Though declaredly over European 
questions, the outcome of her wars with France 
and Spain was English colonial empire, some 
of the effects of which on the \yorld's history 
will be discussed later on. 



YI. 

Latent ability. 

We frequently hear it said that we should 
not embark in distant enterprise because of the 
number of questions at home calling for solu- 
tion. This view quite fails to take into account 
the latent ability in a country like ours. If 
certain men are called away from peaceful and 
gainful pursuits at home others are ready to 
lake their place. Here again the mother coun-r 
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try offers us an instructive example. Freuj a 
great body of men who would otherwise pass 
their lives as clerks with routine duties and be 
quite content so to do, are selected and sent 
abroad young raen who develop into able ad- 
administrators charged with most responsible 
duties. We have a similar class of young men 
in America, particularly in the Southern States. 
The contempt for manual labor and distaste for 
gainful pursuits which slavery fostered in the 
southern people is rapidly breaking down before 
the new energy and democratic spirit of the 
young people of the South, both men and 
women. The sufferings of the Civil War and 
the poverty which followed have developed a 
new character in this people of good blood and 
good ability. 

It is of course for no lack of opportunity at 
home that the American need as yet seek distant 
fields, but if other considerations take him there 
abundant material will be found for such distant 
enterprise as well as for home development. 
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There is enough latent ability either in Amer- 
ica or in England to rule the world and rule it 
efficiently and justly. No such foolish inference 
is implied as that these nations have therefore 
a right to dominate other progressive peoples. 
What is meant is that the nations themselves 
do not suffer on account of the material that 
goes out from them. 

VII. 

MiglU to acquire and govern an indispensable 
element of sovereignty. 

Another source of doubt and hesitation is the 
lack of explicit constitutional authority for our 
course. The constitution is silent on the sub- 
ject of the acquisition of new territory. It will 
be remembered that Jefferson " doubted his au- 
thority to acquire the Louisiana territory." He 
furthermore agreed " that there was no power to 
admit into the Union new States created in the 
Louisiana territory.'^ The truth is, in the ab- 
sence of a constitutional provision we simply 
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established in practice the right to acquire new 
territory and the further right to afterwards 
organize such territory into States. The fact 
that the territory acquired was contiguous and 
would probably be settled by our race made it 
possible to extend to its people all the privi- 
leges of citizenship and the guarantees of the 
constitution. 

A further problem now presents itself. We 
have acquired a populous territory the character 
of whose inhabitants does not justify us in ex- 
tending to it the guarantees of the constitution. 
An unpropitious climate makes it improbable 
that our race will evqr be found there in suffi- 
cient numbers to warrant such an extension. 
Tills involves absolute government of such 
peoples. The Constitution fails to provide for 
any such contingency. Will not the situation 
be met as the two former situations were met? 
Will not the people of the United States give 
their tacit consent to the establishment of a new 
practice, the permanent absolute government of 
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a territory whose inhabitants are unfit for 
citizenship in the Union. 

It is difficult to make out from the written 
constitution a case of implied powers in connec- 
tion with either the acquisition of new territory, 
its incorporation as States, or the absolute gov- 
ernment of such territory. Nevertheless the 
federal government possesses this right as an 
indispensable element of sovereignty. The 
original thirteen States possessed it before merg- 
ing into the Union ; they do not possess it now 
as they necessarily delegated it when they estab- 
lished the Union. 

For answer to the contention that the many 
questions arising out of colonial empire may 
affect the cohesion of the great political parties 
so necessary to the successful conduct of a free 
government, we need again but turn respectively 
to France and England. It is in the former, a 
country without important colonial possessions, 
that the absence of two preponderant political 
parties has caused such breakdowns in parlia- 
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mentary government. The extent of colonial 
possessions has probably exercised little influence 
on the question in either country. 

The whole fabric of fear— fear of injury to 
our liberties and institutions, fear of overtaxa- 
tion, fear of corrupting influence on adminis- 
tration, fear of loss of talent and neglect of 
home questions, and the very natural but mis- 
taken fear of taking human life to save incal- 
culably more lives or to supplant barbarism with 
civilization — is not solidly based, and must fall 
before the breath of criticism and reason. 



BOOK II. 

Effecto of dominion on the spread and 
development of civilization. 

DEFLECTION and an examination of the 
past have led us through the negative 
stage dismissing fear of injury from expansion. 
Let us see how far they will carry us toward a 
positive stage of duty and benefit to ourselves 
and to mankind. 

Present possession of the Philippines should 
not influence us to remain if detrimental to us. 
Actual design as a controlling factor in a 
people's growth is not common. Statesmen 
like Bismarck occasionally realize plans of 
their own devising, long premeditated and 
pursued. To lead to such an issue, the men 
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themselves must occupy or wiu commandiug 
position. Ordinarily the growth of nations is 
determined by great pervading forces, or if 
by individuals, then rather by their prompt 
action which takes advantage of opportunity. 
This latter is very different fiom drifting. 
It means purposeful doing, however abrupt. 
It means, likewise, undoing with equal prompt- 
ness and determination when occasion calls 
for it. 

To move is to make occasional mistakes. 
We want people who can afford to make 
mistakes. Such people must, on the whole,^ 
be moving in the right direction and piust 
be strong and resourceful people conscious 
of ability to remedy mistakes. 

Freeing the Philippines from the rule of 
Spain was a beneficent act, however incidental 
and unintentional. To now set them adrift 
would be to turn benefit into injury. The 
rule of the most backward of western powei*s 
is better than the anarchy or tyranny which 
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experience leads us to believe would follow 
an attempt at self-government on the part of 
a people with their traditions and equipment. 
If possession of the islands should prove 
burdensome, however, what would prevent our 
disposing of them to a progressive power, 
such as England or Germany? Surely this 
would involve no failing in duty toward the 
Philippines. England, for example, has had 
more experience in colonial government than 
we, has better trained servants, and, because 
her home politics are at present purer, has 
purer ones. No nation nor group of nations 
could afford to go further than enter a diplo- 
matic protest in opposition to such a sale. 

If, on the other hand, we discover ad- 
vantage to ourselves and to them in holding 
the islands, the same reasoning may apply in 
future when opportunity arises to extend our 
desirable possessions in a just way. 
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Eocpansian by the spirit. 

There is a constant struggle for existence 
in the world of ideas as well as in the physical 
world. We know that healthy and inspiring 
ideas njay prevail independently of political 
dominion^ that they may persist and grow 
after the people that have entertained them 
have been overwhelmed. Judaism outlived 
the Jewish nation ; the subtle essence of Greek 
thought and culture pervaded her conqueror, 
Rome; and Roman civilization, in its turn, 
conquered the conquering German. The spirit 
of liberty emanating from America and Eng- 
land helped overturn autocratic government 
in France. It brought to continental Europe 
the inestimable boon of constitutional govern- 
ment. It set the face of Central and South 
America in the direction of freedom. This 
is distinctly the nobler expansion, expansion 
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by the spirit; such the world hopes to see 
grow from more to more. By far the most 
striking example of it in modern times is 
the awakening of Japan. True, initial force 
was used to batter down the door barred 
against the west but no actual conquest has 
been necessary to start Japan on her remark- 
able career of progress. 

D. G. Ritchie has defined civilization as 
" the sum of the advantages which enable men 
to progress independently of heredity." All 
we inherit in our persons is the capacity for 
civilization ; civilization itself is something 
external. After all, it is this external thing 
in which the world is interested. When a 
race finds its limitations the work of civiliza- 
tion is taken up and carried forward by 
another race. 

The west hopes the awakening in Japan 
is not deceptive, that Asia may really recog- 
nize our progress as such and turn her face 
in its direction. The wider the spread of 
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civilization the less danger is there of its 
again receiving such rude shocks as over- 
whelmed ancient civilizations and precipitated 
the conditions of the middle ages in onr 
own era. 

We are so accustomed to progress in the 
western world that we have come to look 
upon it as the order of things. Sir Henry 
Maine points out that progress is really the 
exception in human history, that " the sta- 
tionary condition of the human race is the 
rule." It was only wnth the Aryans that the 
civilization we now know, the progress, which, 
however slow and subject to interruption it 
may be from time to time, is still real, began, 
though even the most numerous branch of 
the Aryans has been for some thousands of 
years in a comparatively stationary condition. 
To the people of India, Persia, Greece, Italy 
:ind the German, Slav and Celtic nations, all 
being Aryan, this civilization is due. Ask 
them their story ; almost as ceaseless as t.he 
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rise and fall of billows at sea have been the 
ascendency and decline of conflicting groups. 

Instances of the spread of civilization to 
the barbarian by the spirit are distressingly 
rare. 

Not only has Aryan civilization been spread 
principally by dominion but dominion has 
helped develop it : by reacting upon the spirit 
and energies of the home country; by stimu- 
lating commerce and contributing to the na- 
tion's wealth ; by developing, through migra- 
tion to the new dominion, new groups with 
all the quickening influences of new environ- 
ment; by the ultimate positive contributions 
from the new races which dominion has won 
over to the cause of civilization. Dominion 
may have been the result of conquest, of 
purchase or of agreement. In either case it 
has been expansion. The history of expansion 
is intimately bound up with the history of 
Aryan civilization. Let us venture to recall 
a few salient facts. 
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n. 
Exparmon by dominion — Iran. 

The first great Aryan nation was Persia. 

From his early home, supposedly somewhere 
near the Plateau of Pamir, the Aryan took his 
way southward into Persia. The Avesta, the 
earliest record of these people, breathes the 
spirit of a high religion. 

The religions of Egypt, Chaldea, China and 
India embody excellent precepts showing the 
capacity of men to frame ideals and their strug- 
gle to attain them but they fall far short of 
the religion of which these new people were 
planting the seeds. Confucius taught that 
what an impersonal thing " heaven has con- 
'ferr^ is called the nature. An accordance 
with this nature is called the Path of Duty.^' 
Buddha offers to men, as a reward for their 
good deeds, final aunihilati9n. Unless they 
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attain this they pass through existence after 
existence upon earth, and to them existence 
is woe. 

Tn the Iranian religion, as in the Jewish, 
moral precepts are the behests of God. Their 
violation is not simply a violation of a law of 
nature ; it is sin. It recognizes the contending 
forces of good and evil in the world and one 
cannot, as in the religion of India, stand aside 
and be guiltless through mere inactivity. It 
becomes his duty to follow and fight for 
the right as it is given him to see it and 
he possesses an immortal soul which is to 
be punished or rewarded according to his 
deeds. 

We see here fundamental concepts which, in 
their later development and spread, are to do 
more for mankind than any ideas that have 
ever been evolved. The great Persian empire 
was founded on the virtue, bravery and reli- 
gious spirit of the Aryan. 
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Greece. 

The story of the Greeks, members of this 
same Aryan family, is similarly a story of 
expansion. The Ionian, coming in his ships 
from Asia Minor to Greece, established himself 
by force on the sea coast. The fortified camps 
he built became towns. He introduced im- 
proved methods of agriculture and taught the 
natives the art of writing. The Dorian, who 
is supposed to have come overland from Asia 
Minor and settled in the mountains to the 
north, pushed his way southward against the 
combined opposition of fellow Greek and 
native, finally driving the Ionian back to 
Asia Minor, there to impose his rule upon the 
Asiatic Greek and lay the foundations of a 
new national life richer than any which had 
preceded it. 

Through a period of two hundred years the 
Greeks worked their way north into the Black 
Sea colonizing and civilizing in the face of 
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dangers and difficulties. At one time Miletus, 
the most enterprising of the Greek cities, was 
the mother of eighty colonies. Chalcis founded 
almost an equal number. In the eighth and 
seventh centuries B. C, by peaceful meth- 
ods and by force they established themselves S'n 
Egypt. The commerce with the oulside world 
which they built up brought to Egypt unpre- 
cedented prosperity. People discovered that 
buying from the foreigner did not impoverish 
the nation but that on the contrary a gain 
might result from mere exchange. 

Toward the west their energies were directed 
to Italy, to Gaul, to Spain, to Africa. Even 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules they founded 
a town on the swelling Atlantic whose ebb and 
flow was a new phenomenon to them. The 
multitude of colonies constituting greater Greece 
presently spread like great wings of liglit from 
the small central land. 

The importance of the island empire which 
Athens created by her prowess on the sea is 
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fully and generally recognized. Without the 
wealth it brought we could not have had an age 
of Pericles. 

Finally Greek thought followed the footsteps 
of Alexander into an extended Asiatic empire 
finding there an asylum from which in after 
centuries it was to re-enter Europe with the 
Saracen through the portals of Spain. 

The Greek colonies not only kept pace but 
often surpassed the mother city in development 
and culture. They were not dependencies but 
allies, blood affinity causing a constant inter- 
change of ideas and commerce. Whilst they 
respected the traditions and cultivated the reli- 
gion of the mother city, there was in them less 
class distinction and greater equality of oppor- 
tunity. Talent asserted itself more readily, 
prosperity and equality led to a more rapid 
social evolution, and they frequently out- 
stripped the mother city in the development 
of the constitutions under which they were 
governed. 
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What features of the manifold activities of 
Greece concern us here? 

Most fundamental and important was her 
conception of progress. Whilst the older civ- 
ilizations . were deadened by a superstitious 
reverence for tradition and custom — a reverence 
born of the necessity of safeguarding progress 
in earlier times when progress was so difficult 
and so slow — Greece initiated a new era by 
realizing that it was the future and not the 
past to which men must look. 

Beginning with her improvement of the 
Phoenician alphabet she worked up a literature 
and philosophy which is still a treasure-house 
of fancy and wisdom and quickening power. 
She discovered a source of inspiration in political 
freedom, and here again what possibilities for 
human happiness and advance were stored in 
the ideas of government originated. 

Greece places before us the most illustrious 
examples of lofty patriotism and single-minded 
devotion to the state on the part both of in- 
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dividuals and of the whole body of citizens. 
Antecedent to her were clumsiness and incon- 
gruity in art. With her came beauty and 
harmony, in some directions surpassing any- 
thing men have since achieved. 

Could all this have been done if she had 
been satisfied to limit her activities to the 
home cities? Could it have possibly come 
about without the intercourse with tlie broad 
Mediterranean, intercourse which at that epoch 
was to be accomplished only by force of arms 
and by actual dominion ? 

Home and Christianity, 

Following this expansion of the Greeks, and 
partly based upon it, comes the portentous 
empire of Rome. The fact that liberty was 
the price of Rome's great empire does not con- 
cern us here. That point has already been met 
by ample reference to the experience of a 
nation nearer to our own in point of time, in- 
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finitely nearer in point of resemblance. What 
here concern us are the indisputable effects of 
dominion on the spread and development of 
civilization, effects that could have been realized 
in no other way. 

Two thousand miles wide and three thousand 
long, stretching from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Euphrates, the empire of Rome embraced dis- 
tant regions and peoples who had either already 
played a great part in human history or whose 
names were to loom large in the record of the 
future. Britain, Spain and the future lands of 
France and Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt were all within its 
fold. When we happen upon a Roman camp or 
a l)it of Roman wall in the peaceful landscape of 
northern England or across the Scottish border 
and remember that the empire of Rome ex- 
tended as far in an opposite direction from the 
Eternal city, we begin to realize the extent of 
her dominion. 

To the immediate civilizing influence of 
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Rome must be added the later developments. 
This considered, was not Rome's work of 
inestimable value, and is it conceivable discon- 
nected from dominion? By common accepta- 
tion her noblest achievements were in the field 
of law. Would the broad and lasting prin- 
ciples she enunciated have seen the light 
without her broad experience? 

Of still greater importance is the moral code 
embodied in the Christian religion. What 
would our western civilization have amounted 
to without it? And yet we know that our 
religion could not have gained the foothold it 
did and might have been crushed with the 
small group of people that cherished it, had 
not the wide dominion and civilizing work of 
Rome prepared the way for it. The very 
machinery of church government was found 
ready at hand in the organization of the 
Roman Empire. Being a religion for all man- 
kind instead of the religion of a chosen people 
such as Judaism, or a religion with national or 
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local deities sach as the pagan beliefs^ it was 
ready to extend its beneficent teachings over 
the whole broad field that lay open to it. 

Dominion of modam powers. 

Following the barbarian invasion of Rome 
comes the long period of preparation on the part 
of the Germanic, Slav and Celtic peoples, who 
are to share the mission of perpetuating and 
developing western civilization. The new light 
that had come into the world was destined to 
carry that civilization to heights far beyond any 
the ancient world liad known. Dominion plays 
its part in grounding the new religion, notably 
under Charlemagne. It gives form to the new 
national entities that are being evolved, thus 
eventually putting an end to private warfare 
and the ceaseless and bootless strife of petty 
principalities. Finally to the Mediterranean 
dominions established by the Italian cities, 
especially Venice, is directly traceable the new 
awakening of the western mind. 
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Spain's greatness consisted in expansion ; her 
contributions to civilization were largely the 
direct outcome of it. It was her explorations 
and conquests which excited in the breast of 
Europe an interest in the new world. The 
gains of her commerce stimulated other Euro- 
pean countries to efforts in the same direction, 
and the precious metals which she brought back 
from America came at a time of utmost need 
for Europe, bringing prosperity in place of 
stagnation, and having the most important social 
results. Her decline began with the loss of 
Portugal as a dependency (1640). 

Excepting Napoleon's domination of conti- 
nental Europe, which paved the way for con- 
stitutional government in so many states, French 
dominion in modern times beyond the borders 
of France has not had important results. Of 
her present colonial possessions the largest are 
either in climates unpropitious for the European 
or in regions where there is already a dense 
native population so clever or accustomed to 
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such a low standard of living that the laborer 
from the mother country, the true colonist, can- 
not compete successfully. Nevertheless the 
annals of her endeavor are full of beauty and 
heroic interest. Her humane treatment of the 
American Indian, her friendly relations with 
him, constitute a pleasant exception in the story 
of American colonization. The French mis- 
sionary displayed a devotion to his cause in his 
isolation from supporting environment which 
has probably never been surpassed, a notable 
illustration of the height to which the spirit 
of man can carry him. Personal experi- 
ence of torture and mutilation did not prevent 
the same individual from cheerfully risking his 
life anew, often to meet in the end a violent and 
painful death. 

The occupation of certain areas in North 
America by the French and Dutch caused the 
English to centre their efforts and to establish 
themselves firmly at the points they had begun 
to colonize. It resulted eventually in turninjr 
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over to English domiDion a foreign population 
which was important to the thinly-peopled land. 
But Englishmen would have possessed them- 
selves of North America and peopled it without 
the aid of the French and Dutch. Whether the 
rivalry excited by their presence hastened the 
process, as in India and Egypt, is a matter 
for conjecture. What their rivalry here and 
elsewhere, together with that of Spain, did 
bring about was the final upbuilding of Eng- 
land's power — that power which, after all, 
has been the preponderant element in the 
spread of western civilization in recent times. 
The effect of empire upon the destinies of 
the home nation have differed according to the 
differing characteristics of the home people 
and according as empire lias been lasting or 
otherwise. Spain had greater opportunity 
than England to lay the foundations of a 
permanently powerful and progressive empire. 
Her people were not equal to the tsisk. France 
was too much absorbed by continental am- 
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bitions and dangers, and Frenchmen loved 
too dearly their attractive native land to suc- 
ceed in such enterprise. Holland accomplished 
much, considering her resources, and was 
greatly benefited by expansion. 

What now gave England her supremacy 
in this field? Manifestly, insular position, 
inviting her to sea, compelling her to rely 
upon her navy for defense and upon a mer- 
cantile marine as the vehicle of her com- 
merce, her pluck, commercial genius, political 
capacity, the resources of her wonderful island, 
and, some would add, the fact that the English- 
man at home, whilst enjoying a healthy and 
invigorating climate, has always been well fed. 

In the case of England, the effect of em- 
pire upon the home country has been dis- 
tinctly advantageous. We have seen that, 
unlike Rome, England has not suffered in 
her home liberties because of empire. With- 
out empire she could not have built up 
her commerce nor her power. However 
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small a proportion of the total trade of 
her colonies she may command to-day, the 
national policies of the past would have made 
it quite impossible to develop the commerce 
and industry she now enjoys if the English- 
speaking world had been confined to England. 
Nor could emigration, unaided by dominion, 
have created the English-speaking world. 
When the opening up of the New World 
began, the English emigrant could not go to 
a French nor Spanish colony, nor vice versa. 
The mere appearance of a foreign ship sent 
a tremor of excitement through the early settle- 
ments. It usually meant plunder and blood- 
shed, whether the respective home countries 
were at war or not. The French Huguenot 
and the Spanish Catholic butchered each other 
for the glory of the faith. English buccaneers 
plundered and pirated their way around the 
Spanish world, quite unconcerned that England 
and Spain were at peace. When this wretched 
condition of things ceased, the Spanish, French 
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and Dutch colonial policies were still policies 
of exclusion and monopoly. In this period 
what little trade England conducted with the 
Spanish colonies was effected by smuggling 
her wares into them. To have left the field 
of colonial enterprise to other countries would 
have meant to be stifled. 

At present trade does not to the same extent 
follow the flag, but why ? Is it solely because 
the system of monopoly is abandoned ? Is it 
not also because of the practice and influence of 
England's open door policy, which thus far, 
except in Canada, has sought no special privi- 
leges for the mother country? True, Cham- 
berlain's present plan of imperial federation 
includes a provision for reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions, and if this is realized it must greatly 
modify the attitude of other countries toward 
the question of colonial expansion as well as 
emphasize hostility to England. 

Europe must certainly have arrived at the 
conclusion that England's colonial expansion 
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has helped English power and commerce. 
Nothing else could explain the actual scramble 
of all the progressive countries of Europe for 
colonial territory and spheres of influence. 
Largely, they want them to receive the over- 
flow population of the home country, to enable 
the emigrant to perpetuate his type of civiliza- 
tion and perpetuate habits and tastes which will 
call for the products of the home country. 
They want them as stations on the great trade 
routes, not isolated, contracted areas which need 
to be expensively fortified and expensively main- 
tained, but areas sufficiently big to be self-sus- 
taining and important. They want them for 
the mere glory of it, and if Chamberlain's 
program prevails they will want them for 
their special trade privileges. Self-interest 
is the motive ; the outcome is the eflective 
spread of western dominion and western civili- 
zation. 
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BesiUts, 



We saw that Greek expansion civilized the 
Mediterranean world^ that Roman dominion 
greatly spread classic civilization and prepared 
the way for Christian civilization over much of 
Europe. Consider now what expansion under 
the guidance of the modern European countries 
has accomplished. When it l)egan the civilized 
world was embraced in the small area of Europe. 
To-day the term includes, to begin with, the 
bulk of the American continent. Central and 
South America, though still backward, enjoy 
organized governments and in the coming cen- 
tury may draw to themselves sufficient vigorous 
European blood to make these governments 
stable and efficient. In fact the temperate dis- 
tricts of South America are among the few 
regions left which the white man can colonize 
and where he can build up self-governing and 
progressive communities. Australia is a civilized 
land making its contributions to human pro- 
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gress. A just and firm rule bas been establisbed 
in India and Egypt. EuBsia bas absorbed Sibe- 
ria and is moving down upon Turkey, Afghan- 
istan and Persia. The march of the European 
has begun anew in Africa, and, as an indirect 
result, Japan has joined the ranks of civilized 
powers. 

in. 

Americans interests and obligations. 

What now is our own position and what 
should be our attitude toward this work ? 

Within the century our dominion on the 
American continent has been increased fourfold. 
That most of this increase was wise, if not 
necessary to our security and proper develop- 
ment, is not disputed. Tlie conversion of this 
vast domain to the uses of civilization has been 
of service to mankind. It has strengthened 
by that much the position of the civilized races. 
Incidentally it has advanced the cause of liberty 
and the science of government. From it have 
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sprung phenomenal industrial invention and 
development and worthy contributions to pro- 
gress in many departments of knowledge. 

The conscious entry of the nation into the 
estate of a world power was marked by an act 
to which, despite present criticism, history will 
point as one of the beneficent episodes of the 
century. With little thought of self, we ter- 
minated the rule of Spain in Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines. It is our present purpose 
to give Cuba a chance to govern herself. With 
that purpose fulfilled, whether Cuba succeed in 
the attempt or not, the memories of the war with 
Spain will be inspiring memories to our children. 

To determine our position and obligations it 
is necessary to estimate the import of these late 
acquisitions from Spain. It is further necessary 
to consider the possibilities of trade development 
in the Orient, to examine our present attitude 
toward Europe and particularly toward expan- 
sion on the part of European powers, and to 
ascertain the limits of our own needs. 
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Actual ownership of the West Indies or their 
organization as independent States friendly dis- 
posed is of importance to us and will acquire 
more importance with the further development 
of ocean traffic and the opening of an isthmian 
canal. 

The value of the dependency that has come 
to us in the Orient must be considered from the 
standpoint of intrinsic resources and from the 
standpoint of its proximity to a great eastern 
race who are about to be invited to enter the 
stately house of western thought. The cost of 
establishing order in the islands cannot be 
weighed in this connection because incidental to 
the performance of an unquestionable duty. 

If the minerals reported to exist in the Philip- 
pines prove valuable they will be gotten out. 
Agricultural labor in the tropics the white man 
cannot perform and the natives of the Philip- 
pines are not industrious. It is contended that 
this can be overcome by indenture. The writer 
has witnessed the operation of this system in the 
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tropics. It is the laborer and not the system 
that counts. Indenture is worth little without 
a naturally industrious people to indenture. In 
British Guiana the system works satisfactorily 
when applied to Chinese or Hindoos. It is 
wholly inefficient as a means of getting steady 
work from the blacks of that region. A couple 
of days labor each week supplies the latter's few 
wants, and no persuasion nor legal device can 
induce them to work longer. Furthermore, is 
it fitting that we should make use of a system 
which so resembles slavery and is so prone to 
abuse? Chinese or Hindoos would work with- 
out indenture but to introduce them into the 
Philippines in large numbers as agricultural 
laborers would crush the native. Would the 
desire to merely increase the products of the 
earth justify it until the two former races show 
decidedly more receptivity for western ideas? 
To use them simply to build up industries would 
not injure but help the native agriculturist, but 
once introduced, how is their deadly compe- 
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tition to be confined to industry? Developing 
the Philippines may, therefore, prove a slow 
process. 

What our coming does mean, is the early 
coming of justice where injustice has prevailed, 
the ultimate coming of honest administration 
to a land that has sufiFered centuries of dis- 
honest and oppressive rule and where still 
another century under Spain might well have 
rolled around without reform. It means the 
coming of good schools. Furthermore, we 
know that if the Philippines can be developed 
industrially, Yankee brain and enterprise will 
do it. Their immediate, recognized value to 
us is as a station on the route to Japan and 
China. 

It is the latter country which is absorbing 
the world's attention. Vast mineral resources^ 
almost untouched because of fear of dis- 
turbing the earth spirit, combined with the 
industry and efficiency of the people, must 
give to China great economic importance. 
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Fronting as we do, with an extended coast 
line, on the Pacific, we cannot be excluded 
from participation in her commerce. 

The future will probably demonstrate the wis- 
dom of our attitude in favor of the integrity of 
China. India was so easily conquered because 
it is composed of different peoples 'who were 
constantly at war and whose jealousies could 
be played off the one against the other, and 
because, continuously for more tlian seven 
centuries it had been accustomed to the rule 
of the invader. The advent of the English 
and French meant simply a change of masters. 
China, whilst lacking a firm central govern- 
ment, is homogeneous and despises the foreigner. 
For ages its people have regarded themselves 
as a superior race whom the outside world had 
nothing to teach. Grant that the land can 
be conquered. What then? The white man 
cannot colonize it because he cannot compete 
with the Chinaman. No foreign army nor 
official staff maintained there could possibly 
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be numerically strong in comparison with the 
native hordes. Significant in this connec- 
tion is the fate of the Christians in Japan 
in the seventeenth century. 

Furthermore, China aflFords the only example 
of a great empire without au efficient fighting 
force, an empire that has so maintaiued itself 
for ages. Due though this be to its policy of 
exclusion and isolation, the Christian world 
can hardly regard it otherwise than as a 
superior element of its life. Is it fair to them 
or conducive to the future security of the west 
to force upon the Chinese a knowledge of the 
art of war either by maintaining amongst them 
large bodies of European soldiers or organ- 
izing, if that be possible, native troops ? 

With patience and perseverance and occasional 
coercion cannot western civilisation be introduced 
into China without actual dominion? It has 
b^n poiuted out that in recent railway and 
mining grants the stipulation has already been 
made that schools of mining and engineering 
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must be established in connection with the 
concessions. An edict of the reform emperor, 
set aside later by the dowager empress, pro- 
vided for the " holding of special examina- 
tions in scientific and technical studies and 
abolished the artificial essay system." We 
have long known that office in China is ob- 
tained exclusively through competition, a son 
of the lowliest household being eligible. What 
a powerful instrument this for the spread of 
any ideas which the government may desire 
to introduce ! 

What has made possible our prompt partici- 
pation in events in China? What gives weight 
to our counsels concerning her ? Manifestly 
our position in the Philippines and the added 
prestige that came with our successful war. 

The United States does not need colonies as 
asylums for an overflowing population. It does 
need solidly based stations on the great trade 
routes, more of them than it now has. Our 
merchant marine melted away before the glow- 
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ing prosperity on laiuL Americans left the sea 
because they found.it more profitable to open 
up the rich west and to participate in the phe- 
nomenal trade and industry the whole country 
experienced in consequence of it. The charac- 
teristics of our race, its traditions and our great 
coast line all point to our return to the sea» 
Legislation looking to this end^ to be effective^ 
must wait upon events. A ship subsidy should 
apply only to lines proposing to trade to ports 
with which we at present have no direct com- 
munication. For such, it is as legitimate and 
necessary as outlays for highways on land. It 
can hasten but little the return of a true mer- 
cantile marine. That will come when the 
process of opening up new lands nears com- 
pletion. Certainly, though, we should exercise 
sufficient forethought to provide adequate 
stations for our merchant ships and for a 
protecting navy. These secured we have little 
further need of dependencies. 
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IV. 

A more generoiis attitude toward the expansion 

of progressive European powers, — 

Conclusions, 

Europe is differently circumstanced and our 
attitude toward expansion in general must be 
greatly influenced by our appreciation of Eu- 
rope's aims. The surest way to spread civiliza- 
tion is to spread civilized peoples and their 
dominion. What Europe is doing is surely 
worth doing, is in fact fraught with the greatest 
consequences to men. This we believe to be 
particularly true of England. Whilst other 
European races may extend western civilization 
quite as well as we, there is in us a stubborn 
belief that where our own particular race, the 
Anglo-Saxon, goes, oppression ceases and the 
reign of justice is inaugurated more promptly. 
General Grant believed our war with Mexico 
to be unjust. Many of us believe the war 
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waged by England against the Boer unjust. 
But are the nations to be judged by such excep- 
tional acts rather than by their conduct and its 
results as a whole ? 

Growth of the democratic spirit throughout 
the world has been measurably stimulated by 
the dominion of England as well as by the 
example of America. A democratic form of 
government may have its defects, but so have 
other forms. The great fact of the past has 
been the oppression of the many by the few, 
and this is what democracy makes impossi- 
ble, for the reason that the people always have 
the remedy in their own hands. We would all 
like to have the best men among us rule us. 
Some countries may be fortunate enough to 
possess a class with traditions of public service 
and devotion to public interests which keep them 
at the head of public affairs; but under ordinary 
conditions there are no means of bringing out the 
few best other than a free and fair fight of the 
many, and this is the basic idea of democracy. 
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With democracy goes a greater equality of 
opportunity. The marked growth of opportu- 
nity during the nineteenth century is ex- 
plained by three things which happen to be 
prominent features of Engh'sh and American 
activity, viz. : the spread of democracy, in- 
dustrial development and the opening up of 
new lands. 

Nowhere in Europe is opportunity so large 
as in the United States. The European emi- 
grant, whose progenitors have been in the same 
inferior position for generations and who comes 
to us penniless, so often acquires both wealth 
and position. With us newness has been a 
large if not preponderant factor in bringing 
this about. Quite our most momentous prob- 
lem of the future will be how to preserve 
opportunity as the land fills up and social 
classes become more defined. 

Opportunity leads to the co-operation of the 
capable in the development of society : few 
elements of social welfare are more important. 
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Leaving the domain of custom and entering 
that of law we find England^s commercial 
policy based upon the principle we have been 
discussing; for the home country free trade, 
with one exception equal tariflFs in the colonies 
and dependencies, and the open door in 
spheres of influence. 

If now the dominion of England has helped 
the cause of liberty and opportunity, if the, 
spread of other European peoples makes for 
progress, surely we ought not to block the way 
of European expansion where our own interests 
are not adversely affected. What are the facts? 
Is not our persistent adherence to the Monroe 
doctrine after the necessity for it has disappeared 
retarding the development of South America? 
We know by what an inferior race it is at 
present sparsely peopled. Another century 
must elapse before we could ourselves begin to 
colonize it effectively. If we want to expand 
in the western hemisphere, surely Canada and 
Mexico and Central America afford room 
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enough. Moreover, if danger lies in expan- 
sion it is in excessive expansion in contiguous 
or nearby territory rather than in lands whose 
remoteness safeguards ns from baleful influences. 
On the whole, few important nations can 
show such a record of justice in international 
disputes as America. It will be in keeping 
with this and worthy of our past if we now 
lead the way in endeavoring to break down 
unreasoning national jealousies. To cease our 
tirades against our grand old mother England, 
to admit freely all that the brilliant French 
have done and are doing for civilization, to 
open our minds to the priceless contributions of 
Germany to science, philosophy and industry 
during the past generation, these are the things 
that would become the tongues of our public 
orators. Even a modest amount of foreign 
travel impresses every man with the absurdity 
of the intense national prejudices which still 
persist despite the development of intercourse. 
The predisposition to harsh judgments leads to 
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war. Liberal views of the eneray^s motives 
then come too late and tlieir expression is apt 
to do more harm than good. The development 
of nationalities will go on without this bicker- 
ing, jealousy and misunderstanding. 

Apply these considerations to the question of 
expansion, bearing in mind that we ourselves 
have little to gain from colonial acquisition. It 
follows that whilst we are quite justified in 
waging war upon a stationary people like the 
Spanish in order to end a cruelly unjust and 
corrupt rule — and no other nation than ourselves 
would have been suffered by Europe to do this — 
we ought to welcome the extension of empire in 
backward regions on the part of all the pro- 
gressive governments of Europe. Russia must 
be included amongst them so far as expansion 
in Asia is concerned because she is alive to 
European civilization, is helping to develop it, 
and the objection to autocratic government 
which she represents does not apply to Asia. 
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Whilst judging more generously the work 
of other nations in general what should be 
our specific attitude toward England? Any 
contemplation of expansion immediately brings 
up this question. The common practice of 
inveighing against her on the stump is in 
itself significant. It indicates the existence 
of a widespread prejudice accentuated of late 
by the Boer war. Surely this is founded 
rather on our earlier history than on the 
present or recent past. 

We know how England has spread a pro- 
gressive, liberty-loving and just people over 
vast areas previously occupied by savages. To 
subdue the wilderness and people it^^ and plant 
in it the institutions of our race, is alone suffi- 
cient justification for her course. We know how 
in other regions where anarchy and oppression 
prevailed she has established justice and a firm 
rule over immense populations. We know how 
the institutions of the English people have 
been solidly grounded in our very civilization 
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and for what these institutions stand. We have 
seen their influence on France and continental 
Europe. 

Wherever England goes we know the door 
of commerce is to be thrown open to all nations 
alike. 

Again, nothing so contributed to the return 
of prosperity after the long period of business 
depression in the nineties as the increase in the 
production of gold. The bulk of this increase 
came from the Transvaal and it was English 
capital and enterprise that developed the mines. 
James Bryce, upon whose impartiality we have 
learned to rely, states that the Boer was ready 
to sell his gold-bearing lands, but contributed 
nothing to the development of the mines. So 
long as gold is the money basis of the civilized 
world we must have an adequate supply or com- 
merce becomes anemic. The English-speaking 
people in South Africa, Australia and America, 
found there to-day in consequence of England's 
policy of expansion, are responsible for by far 
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the greater portion of the world's production 
of gold. 

Contrast the former and present condition of 
the areas that now constitute British Colonies 
in the light of the statement that in all the 
colonies " primary instruction is compulsory, 
and in Canada, Victoria and New Zealand also 
free/' England's offspring in Australasia, as 
well as in America, are making contributions 
to progress. The home people of other Euro- 
pean states may be thinking and acting to even 
more purpose than the Anglo-Saxon, but how 
many ideas, political, scientific or philosophic 
do we get from the colonies or independent 
states that owe their origin to these nations? 
To succeed in belittling the performance of 
the race will call for more powerful logicians 
than the shallow philosophy of recent critics 
discovers to us. 

The spirit of conquest for the sake of 
merely extending dominion has never been 
rife either in England or America. 
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The English-speaking world has been created 
largely by the Englishman going out from 
his home to better his fortune or to enjoy 
greater religious liberty. The protecting arm 
of the mother country has been freely and 
readily thrown around him and dominion has 
been the result. Notable exceptions to this 
procedure of course exist, brought about mainly 
by the desire to get rid of a troublesome 
neighbor or to permanently weaken the power 
of a European rival. It is only lately 
that the mass of Englishmen have come to 
regard colonial empire as advantageous and 
to favor a conscious policy of expansion. 

The United States acquired Louisiana in order 
to control the mouth of the Mississippi, the vast 
territory lying north and west coming to us 
as a part of the purchase. We annexed Texas 
because Americans had settled there and 
clamored for annexation, and because of the 
desire of the South to extend the area of 
slavery. Oregon we regarded as ours by 
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right of discovery. It was the foresight of 
a few individuals rather than any popular 
feeling which secured it to us. 

In the Mexican session, again, rivalry be- 
tween the free and slave states played an 
important part as in fact it did in hastening 
our acquisition and settlement of the west 
throughout the earlier half of the century. 
Conquest has but little place in a nation such 
as ours and there is but small danger of the 
American people entering upon such a career. 
We have seen that nearly all the progressive 
nations of the world are engaged in the work 
of spreading western civilization by dominion ; 
we ourselves have made important contributions 
to the cause in the enlargement of our territory 
at home. With the beginning of the war with 
Spain we assumed the position, as it was inevi- 
table we should, of a world power. What the 
future enfolds for us in this sphere is not yet clear. 
For the present, at least, our attitude must be 
one of friendly countenance of expansion on 
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the part of other progressive nations rather 
than of actual participation in it. 

But we can be trusted to hold the Philip- 
pines with advantage to the Filipinos and 
to ourselves. We can be trusted to acquire 
further desirable stations so scattered as to 
make our ships at home on all the great trade 
routes, and we can be trusted to co-operate> 
actively if necessary, with a kindred power 
like England in extending western privilege. 
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